6                       THE DISRUPTION  OF  AMERICAN DEMOCRACY
The perilous politics of the decade were the more fraught with danger
because of the loose and unwieldy construction of party machinery in
that day. That machinery rattled, creaked, and groaned partly because
it was patterned after the federal system of thirty-one state governments
under which the nation lived and worked. The gears were not well
meshed. Coherent central direction had not yet been achieved; and
without it the most effective organization could not be created. The na-
tional parties then, much more than now, were but loose federations of
state machines. As there were at least two parties in each of the thirty-
one states in 1856, and three in sixteen of them, there were seventy-eight
practically independent state organizations, uniting into three national
aggregations only for presidential campaign purposes. Thirty-one of
these state parties, plus some more or less fluid groups in the territories,
acknowledged the name Democrat, and in national conventions styled
themselves the "American Democracy." Yet each represented a separate
state with its individual social organization, personal antagonisms,
economic interests, and political issues. Each was subject to local atti-
tudes and prejudices, to internal rivalries and struggles for leadership.
The state political organizations maintained election calendars which
made contests much more frequent, and therefore potentially more dis-
turbing, than they are today. In the fifties, the first Tuesday after the
first Monday in November, now so universally an electoral climax, was
general only for the choice of presidential electors every four years.
Some few states used it as a local election day, but they were exceptions
rather than the rule. Each state had its own appointed times and seasons.
In fact there were elections, somewhere, in every month of every year,
save January, February, June, and July.
This federal as distinguished from national electoral procedure had
certain chaotic implications. It meant that campaigning was going on
in the United States almost all the time; political agitation seldom
quieted. Efforts were constantly being exerted to arouse enthusiasm or
distrust, to point with pride or, with even more vehemence, to view
with alarm. This was the more unfortunate because the rapid growth
of the country was ever raising the stakes of elections higher and creat-
ing a new and dangerous power politics. As new territories approached
statehood they presented new interests and new, or revamped, personali-
ties to be fitted into the congressional and oartv convention circles.